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This is a report of a study by the U.S. General Accounting 
Office for the U.S. Congress. Using data from the 2000-01 school year, the 
study focused on per-pupil spending, factors influencing spending, and other 
.similarities and differences among selected high-poverty inner-city 
elementary schools and selected suburban elementary schools. From 42 schools 
(21 inner city, 21 suburban) in Boston, Chicago, Denver, Fort Worth, New 
York, Oakland, and St. Louis, detailed information on school spending and 
federal revenues ,, staff ing and teacher experience, and student 
characteristics was obtained for the study. Following are some of the 
findings of the study: Differences in per-pupil spending between inner-city 
and suburban schools varied by metropolitan area. In general, higher per- 
pupil expenditures at any given school, inner city or suburban, were 
explained primarily by higher staff salaries. Inner-city students generally 
performed poorly compared with students in suburban schools. Compared with 
the suburban schools, the inner-city schools generally had a higher 
percentage of first-year teachers, higher enrollments, fewer library and 
computer resources, and less in-school parent involvement. Appendices 
describe the objectives, scope, and methodology of the study, and profiles of 
the schools reviewed. (Contains 9 figures and 11 tables.) (WFA) 
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Why GAO Did This Study 

The No Child Left Behind Act of 
2001 has focused national attention 
on the importance of ensuring each 
child’s access to equal educational 
opportunity. The law seeks to 
improve the performance of 
schools and the academic 
achievement of students, including 
those who are economically 
disadvantaged. The Congress, 
among others, has been concerned 
about the education of 
economically disadvantaged 
students. This study focused on 
per-pupil spending, factors 
influencing spending, and other 
similarities and differences 
between selected high-poverty 
inner city schools and selected 
suburban schools in seven 
metropolitan areas: Boston, 
Chicago, Denver, Fort Worth, New 
York, Oakland, and St. Louis. 



www.gao.gov/cgi-bin/getrpt/GAO-03-234 

To view the full report, including the scope 
and methodology, click on the link above. 

For more information, contact Marnie Shaul at 
512-7215 orshaulm@gao.gov 
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What GAO Found 

Among the schools GAO reviewed, differences in per-pupil spending between 
inner city and suburban schools varied across metropolitan areas, with inner 
city schools spending more in some metropolitan areas and suburban schools 
spending more in other areas. The inner city schools that GAO examined 
generally spent more per pupil than suburban schools in Boston, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, while in Fort Worth and New York the suburban schools in GAO’s 
study almost always spent more per pupil than the inner city schools. In Denver 
and Oakland, spending differences between the selected inner city and suburban 
schools were mixed. In general, higher per-pupil expenditures at any given 
school were explained primarily by higher staff salaries regardless of whether 
the school was an inner city or suburban school. Two other explanatory factors 
were student-teacher ratios and ratios of students to student support staff, such 
as guidance counselors, nurses, and librarians. Federal funds are generally 
targeted to low-income areas to compensate for additional challenges faced by 
schools in those areas. In some cases, the infusion of federal funds balanced 
differences in per-pupil expenditures between the selected inner city and 
suburban schools. 



There is a broad consensus that poverty itself adversely affects academic 
achievement, and inner city students in the schools reviewed performed less 
well academically than students in the suburban schools. The disparity in 
achievement may also be related to several other differences identified in the 
characteristics of inner city and suburban schools. At the schools GAO visited, 
inner city schools generally had higher percentages of first-year teachers, higher 
enrollments, fewer library resources, and less in-school parental involvement— 
characteristics that some research has shown are related to school achievement. 



9,000 Dollars per pupil 




Chicago New York 



Inner city school 



Suburban school 



Source: GAO's data analysis of school spending. 
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United States General Accounting Office 
Washington, DC 20548 



December 9, 2002 

The Honorable Charles Rangel 
Ranking Minority Member 
Committee on Ways and Means 
House of Representatives 

Dear Mr. Rangel: 

The No Child Left Behind Act of 2001 has focused national attention on the 
importance of ensuring each child’s access to equal educational 
opportunity. The law seeks to improve the performance of schools and the 
academic achievement of students, including those who are economically 
disadvantaged. The heightened challenge of meeting the act’s new 
accountability requirements underscores the necessity of ensuring that all 
schools have the support they need to provide students with a quality 
public education. The challenge is particularly great for inner city schools 
serving low-income neighborhoods, where students on average continue 
to perform below students in suburban areas. The Congress and other 
policymakers have been concerned that this achievement gap may be 
related to possible differences in the amount of funding and resources 
available to low-income schools and school districts and affluent schools 
and school districts. Research has shown that such funding gaps are 
common at the district level; for example, a recent study by The Education 
Trust found that in 30 of the 47 states studied, school districts with the 
greatest numbers of poor children had less money to spend per student 
than districts with the fewest poor children. 1 However, little research has 
been done at the school level. 

To provide you with information about inner city school spending and 
other school characteristics, we determined similarities and differences 
between selected inner city and suburban schools in (1) per-pupil 
spending and (2) other factors that may relate to student achievement, 
such as teacher experience, school enrollment, educational facilities and 
materials, and types of parental involvement. 



'The Education Trust, The Funding Gap: Low-Income and Minority Students Receive 
Fewer Dollars, August 2002. 
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This study focuses on differences between inner city and suburban 
schools, and as such is distinct from a study of differences between urban 
and suburban schools; inner city schools, as a subset of urban schools, are 
in the central core of the city and have higher poverty rates. We selected 
42 schools, 21 inner city and 21 suburban public elementary schools, to 
gather information on (1) school level, per-pupil spending, and federal 
revenues and (2) school, teacher, other staff, and student characteristics 
for the 2000-01 school year. We analyzed data from three inner city and 
three suburban schools from each of seven different metropolitan areas of 
medium, large, and very large population sizes: Oakland and St. Louis 
(medium); Boston, Denver, and Fort Worth (large); and New York and 
Chicago (very large). 2 In analyzing these data, we applied weights — a 
technique that allowed us to make adjustments to account for varying 
compositions of student need. We applied three different levels of weights. 



To obtain a selection of “typical” schools, we chose the inner city schools 
in each metropolitan area that were at the median for poverty among the 
inner city schools; similarly we chose the school districts at the median for 
poverty among the suburban school districts. We attempted also to include 
one high-performing inner city school in each metropolitan area we 
visited, but were able to identify only two high-performing inner city 
schools — 1 in St. Louis and 1 in Oakland. For this selection, we used The 
Education Trust database, which includes high-performing schools in low- 
income areas. We did not include high-performing schools that were 
special schools (e.g., magnet schools, science academies, etc.) 3 



In addition, we visited 24 of the 42 selected schools in the New York, 

St. Louis, Fort Worth, and Oakland areas. We visited these schools to 
obtain supplementary information on student achievement, the condition 
of the buildings and facilities, educational materials, and parental 
involvement. We analyzed similarities and differences separately for each 
geographic area and for all seven sites collectively. Our results are not 
generalizable beyond the schools in these seven sites. We conducted our 



2 • ' 

Inner city schools and suburban schools in Miami were part of the original selection 
process but were dropped from the study because the district did not provide the 
necessary data. 

^he criteria for including a school from the Education Trust database included the 
following: (1) The school was located in a selected inner city area. (2) The census child 
poverty rate for the school exceeded 40 percent. (3) The school placed in the top 50th 
percentile among all schools on the state’s most recent reading assessment test. (4) The 
school was not a special school, for example, magnet school, science academy, etc. 
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work from January to November 2002 in accordance with generally 
accepted government auditing standards. (A detailed explanation of our 
methodology is found in app. I.) 



Results in Brief 



Among the schools we reviewed, differences in per-pupil spending 
between inner city and suburban schools varied by metropolitan area, with 
inner city schools spending more in some areas and suburban schools 
spending more in others. In Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis, the selected 
inner city schools generally outspent suburban schools on a per-pupil 
basis. In Fort Worth and New York, the suburban schools in our study 
generally spent more per pupil than the selected inner city schools. In 
Denver and Oakland, spending differences between inner city and 
suburban schools were mixed. In general, higher per-pupil expenditures at 
any given school were explained primarily by higher staff salaries 
regardless of whether the school was an inner city or suburban schools. 
Two other important factors included lower student-teacher ratios and 
lower ratios of students to student support staff, such as guidance 
counselors, nurses, and librarians. While the selected inner city schools in 
Boston, Chicago, and St. Louis generally spent more per pupil than 
neighboring suburban schools, when we made adjustments using the 
highest weights the suburban schools generally spent more in every 
metropolitan area reviewed, because inner city schools had higher 
percentages of low-income students. Some research has shown that 
children from low-income families may require extra resources to perform 
at the same levels as their nonpoor peers. To address the additional needs 
of some children in low-income areas, federal education programs target 
funds to schools in these areas. In some cases, the infusion of federal 
funds has balanced differences in per-pupil expenditures between selected 
inner city and suburban schools. 

Inner city students in the schools we reviewed generally performed poorly 
in comparison to students in suburban schools, a disparity that may be 
related to several differences we identified in the characteristics of inner 
city and suburban schools. Although research results are inconclusive on 
the importance of various factors, some studies have shown that greater 
teacher experience, smaller class size, more library and computer 
resources, and higher levels of parental involvement are positively related 
to student achievement. The inner city schools we visited generally had 
higher percentages of first-year teachers, higher enrollments, fewer library 
and computer resources, and less in-school parental involvement. For 
example, first-year teachers comprised more than 10 percent of the 
teaching staff in 8 of the 12 inner city schools visited, but the same was 
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